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LEIGH HUNT’S BYRON. 


This is certainly one of the most delightful books 
that ever was written—so free and easy—so natural 
and so youthful. You are half persuaded in slipping 
through it, that you are alongside of the author in 
his elbow-chair, each with a bow] of tea, a book, and a 
lap-full of children to boot—both talking together, he 
one of the best talkers in the world, not excepting 
Coleridge, whose familiar talking is a sort of musical 
monotony, a blank-verse breathing, such as the waves 
make on the sea shore when they are playing with the 
shells ; and you, whatever you may be at home, or 
about the supper-table of a dear friend, where every 
man’s jokes are sure to tell, but second-best, when 
youare talking with Leigh Hunt. 


Another thing to speak of in this book-full of happy 
and agreeable gossip:—there is not much of the old 
leaven of Hunt’s youth—his prettinesses, and ameni- 
ties, and humanities, and cordialities, (I speak of the 
words, not of the ideas) mixed up with every para- 
graph, and sweetening what does not require to be 
sweetened, and what is all the better for not being 
sweetened. A few cases do occur—there’s no deny- 
ing that ; and a few that would exasperate any rea- 
der—but long passages are not now to be found, as 
of yore, not only in his poetry but in his prose, 
altogether made up of sprinklings, and freshness, and 
daintiness, and completeness, which it were as vain 
for a stout-hearted, strong-pulsed reader to think of 
putting up with, as it would be for a sailor to break- 
fast upon sugar plumbs and slops, after a voyage 
sound the world; or as it would be for anybody now- 
a-days to grow fat as bacon(as Bacon, or like Bacon?) 
by smelling at fresh earth, upon which wine had been 
poured. One passage, and but one, have I met with, 
and that, however unfair it may look, I shall give 
you to begin with—it is the ‘‘ properest” and “ com- 
pletest” thing of the sort you have met with since he 
did the prose part of his Foliage—trying to persuade 
the public that he had lived all his life out in the open 
air, under the big trees, Boccacio-like, in the midst of 
flowers and women. 

** | hailed it as a good omen in Florence, that the 
two first words which caught my ears, were Flowers 
and Women (Fiort and Donne.) The night of our 
arrival we put up at a hotel in a very public street, 
and were kept awake (as agreeably as fever would 
let us be) by songs and guitars. It was one of the 
pleasantest pieces of the south we had ever experienc- 
ed : and, forthe moment we lived in the Italy of 
books. One performer, to a jovial accompaniment. 
sung a song about somebody’s fair wife (bianca mo- 
glie,) which set the street in roars of laughter. From 
the hotel we went into a lodging in the street of Beav- 
tiful Women—Via delle Belle Donne—a name which 
it is a sort of tune to pronounce. We there heard one 
night a concert inthe street, and looking out, saw 
music-stands, books, &c. in regular order, and ama- 
teurs performing as in a room. Opposite our lodging 
was an inscription on a house purporting that it was 
the hospital of the Monks of Vallombrosa. Where- 
ever you-turned was music or a graceful memory.” 





The passages marked in Italics are those alluded 
to. They are instinct with the vitality of Hunt’s 
youth, and that is their only fault : said once, they 
would be beautiful, but said over and over again— 
said forever, they become childish, inexpressive and 
poor. In old times, the pages of Hunt were quicken- 
ed all over with such cordialities and happinesses and 
hospitalities ; and their fault was the same. Before 
you had got the pine-apple flavor out of your mouth— 
a flavor communicated by surprise, you had another 
and another taste of the very same luxury, till it was 
no longer possible for you to enjoy even your wine, 
as you did before. Your hunger was gone—that you 
had prepared for ; but your relish had gone with it— 
and that you would not forgive. Nothing could be 
more fatal to your strength of admiration or to your 
appetite. You were sickened with niceties. 

But to give the reader a more exact notion of this 
peculiarity in our author, I will enumerate a few 
cases—beginning with his poetry. But first I should 
observe that a very false and very weak notion is a- 
broad respecting the powers of Leigh Hunt. He is 
not well known by the multitude of his country— 
nor at all known by the multitude of this—I might 
say by the literary men of this. Whatthey do know 
of him, they have picked upfrom the newspapers, 
and from Blackwood. Now Blackwood, being, with 
his whole pack of writers, not trust-worthy where a 
political man is to be reviewed, what they say of 
Hunt’s book ought to go for nothing, and really does 
go for nothing where the character and _ history of the 
Examiner newspaper is known. So too with the 
Literary Gazette, which it appears by a late paper on 
Blackwood on this very book, has been making 
mouths at it—the most it ever did, or cando. Our 
people should know the truth of these matters ; and 
the simple truth is, that the Literary Gazette, though 
about as fair as most of the London journals, is very 
inferior to many in point of merit, and is never to be 
trusted inthe review of such a book as this. And 
why ?—In the first place, the Literary Gazette is 
owned by three or four of the chief publishers, and 
was set up only for the purpose of puffing their books, 
which it does, whenever it can be done, without ex- 
citing the stupid public to rebellion ; though it is very 
true that now and then asmall affair is sacrificed by 
each of the proprietors in succession, to give it a char- 
acter;—that is, now and then yousee a paltry or per- 
haps a tolerable book bespattered by the Literary 
Gazette, even though it be from the shop of one of 
the proprietors. This does well, and is one of the 
every-day tricks of the trade, The Westminster 
Review not long since fell foulof Debrett’s peerage, 
a work put forth annually (almost) by Baldwin, Crad- 
dock and Joy, the publishersof the W. R.—It is ver; 
true however that they did not publish the Review 
us it was written, nor when it was written—for being 
the publishers only, and not the proprietors, they re- 
fused to continue the publication, if the article was 
insisted in—it was insisted in—they refused—and 
after a deal of negotiation, blustering and smail-talk, 
it was conditionally put aside; they were allowed time 


— -— ___ ___| 
to bring forth a new edition of Debrett, with most of 
the very errors corrected which were cut up, root and 
branch in the paper alluded to,—which paper, the 
salt and fire being neutralized or extracted, and the 
strength of the whole being unsewed, did afterwards 
appear, and has lately been quoted by an ingenius 
gentleman of the south, against the Yankee | This 
to show that the trick is well understood there, of 
occasionally puffing an adversary’s book, and of oc- 
casionally sacrificing a friend’s—just as Gifford of the 
Quarterly did with Murray, when he bought up 
Rimini of Hunt for the purpose of worrying it in 
the Review for the amusement of the public. Now 
the Literary Gazette, being a political adversary of 
the Examiner, and not only that, but the literary 
rival of the Examiner—both being a-tilt in the very 
same path ; and the Examiner being now carried on 
by Leigh Hunt’s brother John, whose writers have 
been for a long while in the habit of quizzing the 
wretched poetry of Mr. Jordan (or Jerdan ?) of the 
Literary Gazette—who is indeed a precious block- 
head—and Mr. John Hunt himself,one of the most res- 
olute, hearty and steadfast fellows alive, not long ago 
having had a bit of a quarrel with Mr. J. the editor 
of the Literary Gazette, who charged him with im- 
morality, for which after a few hours, the unfortunate 
Mr. J. had to eat his own words ; all these things 
being true, what could be expected from it, when 
a favorable opportunity occured of reviewing a 
book, which if not written by the now editor of the 
Examiner, was at least written by the ex-editor there- 
of, and the brother of the present editor. Let us not 
judge of Leigh Hunt therefore by what either Black- 
wood or the Literary Gazette may say ; for neither 
can be trusted where political or personal antipathies 
are in the way. 

Now take three or four early specimens of the pe- 
culiarities alluded to—peculiarities that were treated 
in Blackwood with so much wit as to hide the injustice 
and absurdity of the review, which by the by, never 
uttered a syllable in favor of Hunt till I wrote for it ; 
when in speaking of Irving, I compared some of his 
best ideas with Hunt’s, and alluded to the latter in a 
way that astonished the believers in Blackwood. 

In one of Hunt’s early poems, he speaks of a full 
fountain running over at the edge. ‘To describe the 
irregular pulsation of the water—its tide-like ful- 
ness, its smoothness and its peculiar noise, which 
anybody may see is not easily described, he says— 
(1 quote from memory ) 

— The rounder murmur glib and flush 
Of the escaping gush— * * 
Where the fountain’s tongue begins to lap. 

Of this very passage I have spoken before (in Ran- 
dolph) I believe ; and though it has been vehement- 
ly ridiculed, and though Shelly himself, catching the 
eye of the Blackwood wit, wanted courage to like 
the word—the free, hearty, old-English word glib, I 
still say that in the whole compass of language there 
is nothing, there can be nothing more lively, or hap- 
py, or descriptive. At such a moment, the waters do 


murmur with a ro-'ndness of tune—though at no time 





they may flow in triangular murmurs, or in musical 
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parallelograms of sound. Every body feels the pro- 
priety, strange and startling as it may appear at first, 
of calling a voice, a round—smooth voice—and why 
not, as well as a sweet voice? Voices may be round 
or smooth, as well as sweet ; and to throw ridicule 
upon such a word as either, by asking of what shape 
murmurs in general are, would be like trying to throw 
ridicule upon the. word sweet, by asking whether 
voices in general are bitter or sour? Such things 
may do for a joke ; but they are unworthy of a re- 
view ; and most unworthy of such fine fellows as 
they, or most of them are, who pour their spirits 
through the ringing pipes of Blackwood. 
But again—Leigh Hunt speaks— 
** Of stories told with elbow on the grass.”— 


Of fountains that rise— 

‘“« And shake their loosening silver in the sun ;” 
Of a swordsman— 

“* Who plays his weapon like a tongue of flame.” 
Of a cordial that slides over the lip—like— 

** Like bottled velvet.” 
Of horses’ feet which— 

‘A swift reckoning keep.” 
Of sunshine that falls through the wet tree-tops 

making—a strawy fire, 
‘A little golden ferment in one place.” 





Of the summer-rain falling in large drops among 
the dry leaves— 

“ Like twangling pearl.” 

Now, I would ask if there is on carth—I do not 
say @ poet, nor a lover of Shakspeare, and of those 
inward meanings that have a language of their own, 
startling us like ‘‘ unexpected light,” when they are 
betrayed by a new writer,—for such people cannot 
call such lucky flashes to mind without “a leap 





them with lies—with charges that no honorable 
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man 
would believe of another without full proof, stunning 
proof—such as could not be resisted. 

And here I must throw aside the narrative—mean- 
ing to take it up anew hereafter, and try to give my 
countrymen a fair portraiture of Leigh Hunt—and 
hurry straightway to the book before me. But before 
I move—allow me to say, that I do it with a feeling 
of restraint which } cannot describe—I feel as if my 
legs and arms were tied—as if, while ready to dance 
for joy-—so delighted am I with the book-—I 
could only dance like poor Tangent in the play, (or 
Macheath if you will) overloaded with fetters, or 
cooped up in atub. In sober prose—I have not half 
enough elbow-room for the review. I want to write 
a good long paper about Leigh Hunt, about Byron, 
about Shelley,and about poor Keats—and I know not 
how many more, and here have I but a page or two 
more to spare—and mercy on us !—that page or two 
is already filled ! 

But courage—if I cannot review the book, I can at 
least carry offsome of its essences, and help to give 
the reader a fair idea of Hunt, as a writer, and a tea- 
spoonful or two of his flavor as a poet. Before doing 
this, however, it may be well to observe, that those 
who are already familiar with his writings, will be 
most agreeably disappointed in this. They must have 
been afraid that Leigh Hunt was too much of a poet, 
in his particular way, ever to write a book of sim- 
ple and natural prose ; whatever he might be able 
to do for the New-Monthly, under the editor where- 
of “ it is a grace to write,” or in the shape of a page 
a week for the [ypicaton, the Linenat, or the Ex- 
amineR. But the best of his prose—if not the best of 
his writing, we have here ; the best, because it comes 
nearest to what should be the standard of proof— 





of the heart” or a smile about the mouth; but I ask if 
there is a live creature on earth, capable either of | 
seeing with his eyes or of hearing with his ears, that 
would not perceive and relish the exquisite truth and 
propriety of these little sparkling touches ? 
However—beautiful as they are, itso happened, 
that Leigh Hunt grew too proud of these little things. 
They were repeated too often,—and much oftener 
than he supposed (It is so with all writers) and being 
newer to every body else than to the author, they 
never could be repeated without startling the reader 
more than they did the author, Hunt grew upa 
sort of character—which it was the easiest thing in 
the world to caricature. He was put at the head 
of what was called the cockney school, in revenge for 
which he and others of the same turn of thinking 
and of a similar style of expression, like Charles 
Lamb, and Mr. Hazlitt, nick-named the lake-school. 
Hunt was too proud to yield to injustice and malig- 
nity ; and therefore he grew obstinate. Perhaps in 
trying to keep where he was, while they were push- 
ing him toward the right ‘way, though with too 
much violence, he got a bias the other way. In 


striving to be perfectly upright we are apt to lean 
For a long 
while therefore, his language was over-full of affec- 
The fine 


against the pressure upon our weak side, 


tation—his poetry grew worse and worse. 
spirits of his youth evaporated, and he betook himself 
to nursing up and breeching anew the absurdities of 
boyhood. He grew yet more obnoxious to the other 
party, on account of his work in the Liberal, and his 
association with Shelley and Keats, both of whom 
were set upon with knives and tomahawks by the 
northern-crew of cut-throats and blackguards—their 
fell instinct was not to be glutted even by the death 


the standard of familiar biography—a chit-chat nar- 
irative, with glimpses of the heart and soul of the 
italker, set off by snatches of poetry and threaded 
music at intervals—the running voluntary of a full 
heart anda happy tongue. You feel acquainted 
|with everybody that such talkers are acquainted with, 
| You know Byron as well as if you had lived with 
|him; and Shelley too, the high-hearted, ‘ meek and 
bold” Shelley, and poor Keats, and the rest of them 
as well as need be, not excepting that odd mixture 
of wilfulness and paradox, of “mist and moonlight”— 
of conscientious untruth, and of truth which nobody 
can believe—Hazlitt—the author, painter and rack- 
et-player. 
* Italy is a land of volcances—more or less subdu- 
ed. It is agreat grapery built over a flue.” 


human beings a-top of it, Jumping from side to side, 
would make the hearts of a ‘Tuscan city die within 
them.” 


for anything he did, said, or wrote. 


tling and unsettling everything at a jerk.” 
jerk, would have been better. 


amenities and acquiescences (the new coinage of Mr. 
L. H.) into which he contrived to throw a roughening 
of cordiality like the crust of old port.”—‘His eyes 
are as dark and fine as you would wish to see under 
a set of vine-leaves.”—* Ripe hair” might have been 
added. 

Of Shelley—‘When I heard of the catastrophe that 
overtook him, it seemed as if his spirit, not sufficient- 





——- 


** An English mail-coach, with that cauliflower of 


Some people have, or pretend to have an idea that 
Byron was mad—ergo that he was never to blame 
* There is no 
end,” says Hunt, “ of these desperate modes of set- 
Witha 


‘*Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, full of 








their sympathy, yet gifted with a double portion of 
love for all living things, had been found dead ina sol- 
itary corner of the earth, ils wings stiffened, its warm 
heart cold; the relics of a misunderstood nature slain 
by the ungeriial elements.”——** But Mr. Shel- 
ley was certainly definite in his object ; he thought 
it was high time for society to come to particulars; to 
know what they would have. With regard to mar- 
riage for instance, he was tired with (of) the specta- 
cle continually presented to his eyes, of a community 
always feeling sore upon that point, and cowed like a 
man by his wife, from attempting some (any) real 
improvement in it,” 
Of Southey—* Such sights as youthful poets dream 
must cease when their predecessors grow old ; when 
they get jealous as fading beauties, and have little 
annuities for behaving themselves.” N. B. for the 
printer—don’t mistake annuities for amenities here. 
Of a happy word he says—“ it goes home like an 
old thought to the heart.” 
‘*The French Revolution had not then, as aftet- 
wards, by a natural conveyance, shaken up and re- 
freshed the sources of thought all over Europe.” 
While in prison—where, after he had suffered eve- 
rything for a month or two from noise and uproar, 
he got a large, still, sky-topped room papered with 
roses, looking forth on a grass-plot, or flower-plot, set 
thick with greenness, and opening with a wicket—he 
says—and you may hear the words coming forth as 
Keats would say, in their “ full-throated ease,”— 
‘When I sat amidst my books, and saw the imaginary 
sky overhead, and my paper roses about me, | drank 
in the quict at my ears as if they were thirsty.” 
Of getting ashore to rest after a sea-voyage. “It 
is something after being at sea, to find one’s self not 
running the fork into one’s eyes at dinner, or sudden- 
ly sliding down the floor to the other end of the 
room,” 
Of a sea-captain who was very orthodox and swore 
like a trooper, ‘ He was chary of his best biscuit, 
but fond of children ; and was inclined to take me 
for a Jonah, for not reading the Bible while he made 
love to the maid-servant,” 
Of a jack-tar— with a snub-nose,and an under- 
lip thrust out, such as we see in caricatures, He 
rolled about with the vessel, as if his feet had suckers,” 
Of another. “ He stood behind you at meals, 
kneading the floor with his feet.” 
Of the sea, after a blow— 
* Buta calm, after all, is not repose ; it is a very 
unresting and unpleasant thing, the ship taking a 
great gawky motion from side to side, as if playing 
the buffoon ; and the sea heaving in huge oz/y-look- 
ing fields, like a carpet lifted.”»—* In a fine blue sea, 
the foam caused by the vessel at night—seems full of 
stars ; the white ferment, with the golden sparkles in 
it, is beautiful beyond conception.”——‘ I looked 
upon the sea asa great tumbling wilderness full of 
sport. To eat fish at sea, however, hardly looked 
fair, though it was the fairest of occasions ; it seemed 
as if, not being an inhabitant, I had no right to the 
produce. I did not know how the dolphins might 
like it. At night time, lying in a bed beneath the 
level of the water, I fancied sometimes that a fellow 
looked at me as he went by, with his great sidelong 
eyes, gaping objection. It was strange I thought, to 
find oneself moving onward cheek-by-jow] with @ 
porpoise, or yawning in concert with a shark.” 

Up the Mediterranean— 

*A little shoal of fish, sparkling as silver, leaped 
out of the water this afternoon, like a sprinkle of shil- 








of these wonderful young men. ‘They pursued 


ly constituted like the rest of the world to obtain 





lings.” 























There—if that sprinkle—not. of shillings, but of 
gold and precious stones, will not give you a relish 
for the oddity, whim and aptitude—the sincere pleas- 
antry, and the free-hearted manly truth of Leigh 
Hunt, you are to be pitied. 

Go to his book however and read for yourself. See 
with what an honest look he steps forth to say of his 
dread friend Shelley—what, but for him perhaps no- 
body alive would be likely to know—great and good 
things of a great and good man. 
truth—see how naturally and unaffectedly he re- 
proaches himself for his own follies—for his extrava- 
gancies, and vanities, and oversights. See whether 
you do not find even an occasional misgiving with 
regard to Byron—he is doubtful now, even now, after 
so many years Of insult and injury heaped upon him 
by the world, on account of the tyrannical, wayward 
Byron, whether he ought to defend himself—that de- 
fence being likely to destroy the magnificent illusion 
that hovers about every vestige of Byron. 

The readers of the Yankee may not have forgot- 
ten what was said a few weeks ago of captain 
Parry, the author of the story about Bentham, which 
was alluded to with such emphasis by a North-Amer- 
ican reviewer, who lives abroad, and makes the heavi- 
est books of the day about politics, political economy, 
and the lord knows what:—perhaps too he may not 
have altogether forgotten what was said of Jeremy 
Bentham’s high character among those who knew his 


heart, or have read his works (which the author of 


that review never had) nor what was said about By- 
ron having been repaid the money he gave the 
Greeks, All these things are now confirmed ; just as 
that is confirmed in the CLuss or Lonpon, which was 
said in the Yankee several months ago, about the 
beaf-steak-club, and the brother of royalty superin- 
tending the cookery of a steak. It is worth while to 
observe this—two or three editorial nobodies having 


taken it into their heads to doubt—on the subject of 


“Exotanp—by a Yankee.” They did not know 
perhaps that the Editor of the Yankee is no dealer 
in North-American-Review-ism. 

But enough—one more extract, and our country- 
men must be left to judge every man for himself of 
the merits of Leigh Hunt. 

“Tliked much what little I saw of the French 
people. They are accused of vanity ; and doubtless 
they have it, and after a more obvious fashion than 
other nations ; but their vanity at least includes the 
wish to please ; other people are necessary to them ; 


they are not wrapped up in themselves ; not sulky, 


not too vain even to tolerate vanity. Their vanity 
is too much confounded with self-satisfaction. ‘There 
is a good deal of touchiness, I suspect, among them, a 
good deal of ready-made heat, prepared to fire up in 
case the little commerce of flattery and sweetness 
is not properly carried on. But this is better than ill 
temper, Or an egotism not to be appeased by any 
thing short of subjection.” (As with Leigh Hunt’s 
countrymen—and mine.) 


‘On the other hand, there is more melancholy than 
one could expect, especially in old faces. Consciences 
in the South are frightened in their old age, perhaps 
for nothing. In the North I take it, they are fright- 
ened earlier, perhaps from equal want of knowledge. 
The worst in France is, (at least from all that 
I saw) that fine old faces are rare. There are multi- 
tudes of pretty girls ; but the faces of both sexes fall 
off deplorably as they advance in life ; which is not 
a good symptom. Nor do the pretty faces, while 
they last, appear to contain much depth, or sentiment, 
or firmness of purpose. They seem made like their 
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Look at his love of 
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toys, not to last, but to break up. Fine faces in Italy 
are as abundant as cypresses. However, in both 
countries, the inhabitants appeared to us naturaliy 
amiable, as well as intelligent ; and without dispar- 
agement to the angel faces which you meet with in 
England, and some of which are perhaps even finer 
than any you see elsewhere, I could not help think- 
ing; that as a race of females, the aspects both of the 
French and Italian women announced more sweet- 
ness and reasonableness of intercourse, than those of 
my fair and serious country women. A French wo- 
man looked as if she wished to please you at any 
rate, and to be pleased herself. She is too conscious; 
and her coquetry is said, and I believe with truth, to 
promise more than any Englishman would easily find 
her to perform: but at any rate she thinks of you 
somehow, and is smiling and good-humoured, An 
Italian woman appears to think of nothing, not even 
herself, Existence seems enough for her. But she 
also is easy of intercourse, smiling when you speak 
to her, and very unaffected. Now in simplicity of 
character the Italian appears to me to have the ad- 
vantage of the English women, and in pleasantness 
of intercourse both Italian and French. When I 
came to England, after a residence of four years 
abroad, I was shocked at the succession of fair sulky 
faces which I met in the streets of London. They all 
appeared to come out of unhappy homes. In truth, 
our virtues, or our climate, or whatever it is, sit so 
uneasily upon us—‘( Women of un-easy virtue quoth 
Byron)—” that it is surely worth while for our philos- 
ophy to inquire whether in some points, or some de- 
gree of a point, we are not a little mistaken. Gypsies 
will hardly allow us to lay it to the climate. 


‘It was a blessed moment, nevertheless, when we 
found ourselves among those dear sulky faces, the 
country women of dearer ones, not sulky. On the 
12th of October, wet set out from Calais in the steam 
boat, which carried us rapidly to London, energeti- 
cally trembling all the way under us, as if its burn- 
ing body partook of the fervour of our desire, Here 
in the neighbourhood of London, we are ; and maf 
we never be without our old fields again in this 
world, or the old “ familiar faces” in this world or in 
the next.” 

















THE HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION, 

It is impossible not to love and admire the feelings that 
dictated the following ; but the plan—I fear, though not 
much used to fear—would be impracticable. Something 
might be collected—but what would that something be 
toward the purpose in view? Very little. No—if the 
community can bear to see these godlike old men, who in 
their youth, fought the battles of the revolution bare- 
foot and naked in the deep snows of our northern winter, 
literally without shoes or stockings, and almost without 
clothes—and leaving their blood upon the snow as they 
marched over the half-covered frozen ground with their 
lacerated feet—if they can bear to see those men begging 
their way from door to door in the:r old age, or wasting 
away in the by-corners of the magnificent empire they 
have built up—hiding themselves in the very holes of the 
rocks, and dying as St. Clair died—if they can see this and 
bear it, without feeling themselves unworthy of the in- 
heritance bequeathed to them by these brave, simple- 
hearted men, these more than. Romans ; what would 
they give in the shape of money to a soliciting committee ? 
Nothing—nothing but jeers, or taunts, or shrugs. I have 
seen enough of this; I have seen men who have grown 
rich on the spoils of the public—men who have been in 
office for half their lives—men who have no families to 
support, refusing to give a half-dollar toward the most 
evidently advantageous public institution for the improve- 
ment of youth. I have heard one say, that he was too 
old to jump—another, that he did not believe in jumping 
—another, that he would consider of the business, and I 
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the general welfare of the town ;—for which trifle too, he 
would have had tickets to the full value. What is to be 
hoped from such men ?—so desperately, blindly and 
foolishly sordid? Are they likely to give a dollar to a 
grey-headed soldier of the revolution, where it could not 
be recovered at law ? Show them the statute, which 
makes them liable, they would say ; or peradventure— 
Congress knows best. Congress !—Heavens and earth ! 
—What are the nations to say of us hereafter, and of our 
national faith ?—It is not of the gratitude nor of the in- 
gratitude of republics that they will speak of hereafter.— 
This is the most cruel and stupid, shameless treachery. 
Our men of the revolution were paid in paper money which 
was good for nothing. And now the general govern- 
ment refuses to make up their lossto them. One old 
soldier told me a few days ago, that his whole monthly 
pay, at the time of his discharge, was hardly enough to 
buy the daily allowance of grog permitted in the army. 


For the Yankee. 


«* Mr. Neal—I have often wondered at the indifference 
of our countrymen, respecting the situation of the few, 
the very few that remain of those venerable worthies. 

Almost every day fetches tidings of—* another revo- 
lutionary hero gone.’’ Well, what of it? Why, ‘* we 
are very sorry, very sorry indeed, but we can’t help it ; 
we cannot arrest the hand of death! No,if we could, 
how gladly would we do it ; (i. e.) if we could do it with- 
out much inconvenience to ourselves.’’ Now this ap- 
pears to be our very language ; (if we may judge from our 
actions.) It is true, that it is not allowed to mortals, the 
power of counteracting the decrees of fate ; but we have 
the means and the power of counteracting the evils of 
poverty. And how can we better employ this power, 
than to the assistance of our benefactors? 

We are very ready to impart help to foreigners and for- 
eign institutions, but very tardy to perform our duty at 
home. 

Here may start an objection: ** we do assist them; they 
are made comfortable (?) by a pension of from 75 to #100 
per year, True—all this is,very well, and I may say in 
reply, we have poor-houses, and other charitable estab- 
lishments ; but would the nation consent to have * the 
nation’s boast’’ die in an alms-house? No! And again, 
many of them do not receive a pension, Yes, we have 
among us to this day, many of the remaining veterans, en- 
feebled,and bowed down with age and toil, toil for the very 
liberty their sons are now enjoying, who are actually 
compelled to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow! 
What a blush will this give to the page of history ! But 
to return to the pensioners ; those on heroes who 
have rendered their names immortal by their extraordin- 
ary valor and courage, at a juncture, when nought but 
true patriotism could have inspired them, cannot receive 
their reward, (a sum of about one hundred dollars per 
ann.) without first giving evidence, that they are actu- 
ally in a starving condition ! (for this is the amount of 
the conditions.) Now this is not pay; this is not paying 
them the debt we owe them, and which they have justly 
earned ; should we make these conditions with a laborer 
whom we wished toemploy ; that, unless he could prove 
that he had no property, we should not pay him for his 
labor ? why the world would laugh at the idea, No, it 
is no more than an act of charity, such as we would show 
to the meanest beggar in the street, if we thought he was 
starving, 

There has been a great deal said upon this subject, but 
all to no purpose; yea, let it stand recorded, that a very 
loyal petition (if we may he allowed the expression,) 
was made to Congress by two persons, (who have done 
honor to their names by the act—we mean DanieL Wes- 
ster and Joun ANpDERSON,) ig behalf of the very few 
remaining heroes of the revolution :—it was rejected ! 

How earnest are we in expending large sums to 
erect monuments over their ashes ; and yet, (horrible as 
may be the expression) hesitate not, to bring down with 
sorrow, their gray hairs to the grave, by, our ingratitude, 
and neglect. 

Weli,what can be done? Time is rolling swiftly away. 
Another year—and where are they ?—Where are those 
heroic personages, wha fought, and won with their blood, 
the rights we now enjoy ?—gone !—gone to receive their 
reward !—they sleep—and many of their graves have not 
a stone to mark the spot ! 


Well, if we intend to do anything, for heaven’s sake 
let us do it immediately !—Now—since Congress will do 
nothing; since the nation will take no interest in their con- 
dition ; I propose, (perhaps it may be but a proposition) 
that a society be formed of yeung men, in this town, to 
begin with, to-solicit subscriptions, &c. for the purpose of 
not :endering them comfortable merely, but InDEPEND~ 





might call again, when he was asked to contribute the 
merest trifle to the Gymnas1um—or in other words—to 
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DISCOURBES,...NO, 3. 


A Discourse delivered before the Pur Bera Karra 
Society, at Brunswick, (Me.) by Ashur Ware. 


The great object of this well-written discourse, from 
which, if I had room,I should borrow freely, is to encour- 
age a taste for the study of the old writers of Greece and 
Rome, the haughty and fierce republicans, who swayed 
the nations of the whole earth—as it were by a word or a 
look. The author is said to be a fine Greek scholar, and 
therefore great allowances are to be made for his partial- 
ity to Greek.—I am no scholar at all, and my knowledge 
of Greek is too limited by far to allow of my pretending 
to judge either of its beauty or strength. Of course there- 
fore, what I may urge against the study of the ancient 
Janguages for the purpose of reading books in the original, 
that have been translated over and over again by schol- 
ars who have grown gray at the work, and who were 
likely therefore to sieze the spirit of their author, as we 
in our days, and in our country could not hope to sieze it, 
should be taken with a correspondent allowance, It is 
very true, that they who have spent years in the study of 
a language, are not very likely to own that their time 
was foolishly employed. But it is also true that they who 
know nothing of a language, are not very likely either to 
to see or to acknowledge its worth—or that their time has 
been foolishly employed in not learning it. Let one bal- 
ance the other therefore, inthe judgment of those who 
are to decide each man for himself, and whether he reads 
Greek or not ; observing however to begin with, that 
though it is very common for people, who are not ac- 
quainted with a given subject or study, to ask what the 
use of it is, and whether it is ever going to be worth as 
much to them as it will cost—it is very uncommon to find 
any body who would be willing to forego any knowledge 
he has obtained, for the price he paid for it, whatever it 
may have cost him. If this be kept in view, it may have 
some eflect in making charitable those who are to sit in 
judgment on the utility of studies and pursuits with which 
they are unacquainted, 

Now—I hold that no nation ought to allow, much less 
encourage its youth to pass a great portion of their time 
in learning the languages of buried states, with whom 
they have nothing to do ; and that, though leisure and 
curiosity may lead a few sensible men to do this— 
they being afterwards to get their livelihood by teaching 
what they have passed a good part of their lives in 
learning—whether useful or not ;—still it is no very wise 
thing for the merchants and lawyers, and physicians and 
farmers, of such a country as this, to spend a third part 
of the best period of their lives in the study of dead 
languages for curiosity-sake—a whole apprenticeship— 
(for they cannot read Greek with pleasure, in less than 
seven years, if they try ever so hard) in learning to read 
ina doubtful language, what anybody may read in his 
own without either trouble or uncertainty. 

However—I_ would not be understood to say that the 
ancient languages should be thrown aside; much less that 
the ancient authors should not be read with diligence and 
fervor, when translated. No—and I would go as far as any 
other man—save « professor of Greek or a very capital 
Greek scholar, in persuading our youth to study the models 
of antiquity. And the reason why I would not go so far as 
a Greek professor, who if he has learned his trade, is not 
likely to have any other trade to get his living by, in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred—or of a capital Greek 
scholar, who in about the same proportion, has no other 
hope of notoriety —is the very sane reason that would put 
me upon the watch, if I were to hear a great chess-player 
ora teacher of chess declaiming in its favor, and citing 

the authorities of the East, with the opinion of our sage, 
(Dr. Franklin) to show that chess ought to be studied by 
every body —They who are able to play so well, must 


have played too much in this world, to be proper judges | as I shall try to show before I have done.— 


utility of life, 

Why is it that every man believes his own trade to be 
the best in the world—the most useful or the most res- 
pectable ? Simply because to believe otherwise would be 
to confess to himself that he had been doing foolishly 
either in learning it, or in sticking to it. So with lan- 
guages-—he who is master of the Gieek or Hebrew, dares 
not provoke the questioning of his own heart, If it should 
prove by and by that he might have spent his time better, 
how will he endure the self-reproach that must follow ? 
But our author has taken a sort of middle course, and 
that I take to require considerable courage now: he does 
not cry up classical literature like a school-boy ; nor does 
he cry it down like a school:boy. 

After urging the study of these old authors, for the 
sake of their style and severe thought, he says—in 
language worthy of the subject— 

** The second consideration is of a political character. 
The feudal governments of Europe may have an interest 
in discouraging a taste for these studies. The literaiure 
of antiquity, in its prevailing tone and character, is deeply 
impregnated with the free spirit of the age in whichit was 
produced. Noth ng can be more repugnant to that tem- 
per of patient servility which it is the policy of such gover- 
ments to foster. Nothing can more powerfully invigorate 
those generous feelings which are inspired by the conscious- 
uess of freedom, than a familiarity with the historians and 
orators of Greece and Rome. There is an uncompromis- 
ing spirit of liberty breathing its divine inspirations over 
every page, wholly irreconcilable with that courtly sup- 
pleness which is adapted to the genius of these govern- 
ments. These proud republicans had no superstitious 
veneration for anointed heads. They were accu-tom- 
ed to behold suppliant royality trembling in the anti- 
chambers of their Senate, or its haughty spirit still 
more humble in swelling the triumphal pomp of their 
senerals and consuls. These sights served to nourish 
a prefound feeling of the dignity, which ts attached to 
the person of a freeman, a feeling more deeply engra- 
ved on the spirit of antiquity than any other sentiment 
of the heart. It seems to have constituted the very soul 
of their genius, and it breathes its sacred fires through 
every ramification of their literature. So intimately was 
it incorporated with the very elements of their intellectual 
nature, that nothing could extinguish it short of those ca- 
lamities which spread their deadly mildews over the fires 
of genius itself. After the constitutional liberty of the 
gountry sunk upder the weight of military despotism, its 
seattered flames:still broke out at intervals in the few great 
men who arose to throw a gleam of brightness over the 
surrounding gloom. It shewed itself in the pathetic and 
affecting complaints of Tacitus, and burst forth in the 
bitter and indignant sarcasms of Juvenal. The venera- 
ble father of song declared in prophetic numbers that the 
first day of servitude robbed man of half his virtue, and 
Longinus, the last of the ancient race of great men, 
holds up the lights of fifteen centuries’ experience to 
verify the words of the poet. It is democracy, says he, 
that is the propitious nurse of great talents, and it is only 
in democracy that they flourish. Let the minions of legit- 
imacy then extinguish if they can the emulation of ancient 
eloquence ; it is their most dangerous enemy ; but let us, 
who inherit the liberties of the antient republics, cherish 
it with a sacred devotion, Itis at once the child and the 
champion of freedom.’’ 


But here we have a passage, that, if not certain to 
lead to error, is very certain to strengthen, what after all 
may be, and I think, is error—that which goes to infer, 
that because ** the Grecian and Roman writers became 
the established models of taste’? among their own people 
and among those who were subdued or incorporated by 
their own people into their own great empire, these Gre- 
cian and Roman writers were therefore superior to all 
who have since flourished. For my own part, I believe 
no such thing. If I may trust te translations made by 
able and accurate men, who have passed whole years in 
the study of a small book, before they translated it, there 
is no ancient author who would be very remarkable now, 
where he to appear now for the first time. But however 


the Greek and Romans, that all the moderns allow it— 





of work. They who have spent so much time in so fruit- 











ance, which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, her 
attention was first turned to the admirable monuments of 
the taste and genius of those ancient republics, which had 
escaped the violenveof the dark ages. They were stu- 
died with an extreme avidity, and the enthusiasm of awa. 
kened genius soon learned to imitate what it admired, 
The manly sense, and the natural and graceful beau- 
ties of the ancient writers, took the place of the quib- 
bling pedantry and fantastic conceits of the schoolmen, 
The intellect of mankind, which had long been held in 
chains, was set free, und received an impulse, of which it 
still feels the force. The Grecian and Roman writers 
became the established models of taste. They still con. 
tinue to be so, and the literary ‘aste of modern Europe 
is formed upon them. If in some things they have been 
surpassed, it has been in following the path, which their 
example had pointed out. And when we consider the 
intimate connexion, the social character, if { may be al- 
lowed the expression, of the liberal arts, it may be said 
without much exaggeration, that they have been our in- 
structers in all the arts, which are tributary to the comforts, 
or the elegancies of life,—which elevate its dignity, or 
enlarge its enjoyments,”’ 


Now another notion that I have, is that the peculiarity 
which is alluded to in the following passage is not favor- 
able to a spoken language. There must have been great 
difficulty and ambiguity in the impromptology of those 
who spoke a language that appeared to have no law of 
colHocation—a language too, destitute of our precise and 
significant particles, which however they may appear to 
encumber it, are of exceeding value to it, inasmuch as but 
for them, it would be without one of the most desirable 
attributes of language, unequivocalness, unmistakable- 
ness. 


‘*In Greek and Latin, all the most important and 
significant words are declinable, and their. grammatical 
relations, which we are obliged to express by surrounding 
them with an untuneable cortege of monysyllables, were 
indicated by a slight alteration of the termination. This 
peculiarity in their mechanical structure, in itself of 
great advantage, led to another, still more important, in 
works of taste and imagination, 1 mean that freedom of 
inversion which enabled the poet or orator to place his 
emphatic words in that part of the sentence where they 
would be most grateful to the ear, or most striking to the 
imagination, without vielating the propriety of language, 
or rendering the sense obscure. Such is the structure of 
all modern languages that the words, of necessity, follow, 
with servile timidity, the logical order of the ideas.”’ 

To transpose a sentence of any language without mak- 
ing it either doubtful or obscure, is no such easy thing. 
Our author should remember that he is not to judge of the 
perspicuity or harmony of a language, by the books which, 
from his boyhood up, he has had by heart: of the latin 
or Greek therefore by the surviving literature of Greece 
and Rome. It would be no easy matter perhaps to render 
such authors obscure to a fine scholar ; but that is not 
the way to judge. You are to ask whether words ina 
new book may be put together anyhow for the sake of 
emphasis or harmony ; and whether if they may, it would 
not be to the injury of their clearness. Let a liberal- 
minded lawyer reply. In proportion to the capacity for 
change or transposition, would be, I should think, the 
chances for mistake, and therefore the obscurity of every 
sentence in every language. 

But continues our author— 

“« And this flexibility of language put it in the speaker’s 
power to mark his periods with that oratorical rhythm, or 
number, that mingled, in some measure, the illusions of 
music with the charms of sentiment.” 


As if it were not just the same with our language—nay 
with all languages. How is a foreigner betrayed ?—by 
his inability to sound the rhythm, as frequently as by his 
want of knowledge in the structure of a language—per- 
haps more frequently ; for the foreigner may speak the 
language better than the illiterate, whose native tongue 
it is, and yet his false quantity will betray him as soon as 


that may be, it is no proof of the alleged superiority of|he opens his mouth—to the very fish-women of the 


capital. There is a barmony in all passionate or beautiful 
language, and that sentence cannot be well put to- 





‘** When Europe awoke from the long slumber of ignor- 
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lish, But says our author, ‘ Even to an Englishman 
blank verse is to the eye only, not to the ear.”’ A great 
mistake, or—of itself enough to show that there is a rude 
harmony at least, in English prose. And so in fact there 
is—every natural collocation of words in every language 
will have more or less regard to the music or rhythm of 
speech. But more of this hereafter, At present I shall 
conclude with an extract, which if not carefully seon to, 
may produce error.—Let a good reader of any language 
read a portion of its poetry to a stranger, and it will ap- 
pear as musical as either Greek or Latin, though not per- 
haps quite so musical as the I'alian, which the natives 
appear to sing about the business of life—it is not speech 
—it is song when they ‘troll it over the lip.’’ And if it 
were otherwise, the fact that all the natives of Europe 
now prefer the melody of Greek and Latin verses to that 
of any other language,(except their own) would not prove 
that Greek and latin verses were of a truth more musical. 

‘* If the Latin is, in this respect, inferior to the Greek, 
it has still a great her spies. over all the languages of 
modern Europe. Both possessed in their natural prosody, 
in the peculiarities of their mechanical structure, and in 
their musical articulations, advantages unknown to any 
modern language. [It is from these causes, that the fine 
lines of Virgil and Homer are found, though the ancient 
pronunciation is lost, to have a poetical melody that is 
universally agreeable, that is equally pleasing to an 
Englishman, a German, or a Frenchman. But it is 
not so with any modern poetry. The polished verses of 
Racine and Voltaire, if we except the chime of their 
termination, are to an Englishman nothing more than 
elevated and eloquent prose ; and so to every reader, to 
whom the English idiom 1s not vernacular, are the most 
musical lines of Dryden and Pope. Even to an English- 
man, blank is verse to the eye only, and not to the ear.”’ 

Now let us examine this matter in a serious way. Let 
us try to find out how much of this partiality for foreign 
literature may be fairly attributed to founders and con- 
querers. And how much toseholars and authors—and 
professors. 

With every people there is a hankering after what is not 
of their own growth—after the dear bought and far-fetch- 
ed ; and everywhere colonies are in the habit of looking 
to the mother country—or to the metropolis of that 
mother country for the measure of truth, beauty and ex- 
cellence. They would appearto have no idea of any 
other standard, for estimating the worth of literature and 
the fine arts, ages and ages <fier they have made a stand- 
ard of their own for the practical duties of life. The 
literature, taste and style of Greece—what were they, 
what are they now indeed, but the literature, taste and 
style of the proud chief city—Athens? Athens gave the 
Jaw to Greece—Grecce, to the city of Rome—Rome, to 
the Empire of Rome—the Empire of Rome to all the 
educated nations of our earth. 

Wherefore, all the educated nations of the earth, at this 
day, are in the habit of referring to the standard of Rome, 
or of Greece, or of both, whenever a dispute arises, about 
harmony, beauty, or propriety, genius or true taste. Why 
should this be? Is it worthy of ourage? Are the standards 
of Greece and Rome so pertect ? Or do we all refer to 
them, without much inquiry—because all. the educated 


nations of the earth now hold precisely the same sort of 
relationship to Rome and Greece, that colonies, every- 
where, hold to their remote ancestry—to the old sages 
and bards of the mother-country ; so that all their pride 
is engaged, andall their prejudice in upholding their au- 
thority. Thus, all the educated nations agree to assign 
the chief place among poets,to Homer and Virgil. But 
are Homer and Virgil, therefore, worthy of the chief 
place ? are they proved to be worthy of it, by such uni- 
versal award—or—may not such award, universal though 
it be, prove, that, when people cannot be sure of the 
chief place for themselves, they will take it for their 
fathers—or grandfathers ; for anybody indeed if they are 
able to get up a show of relationship either to him, or his, 
on the part of them or theirs; and that if they cannot es- 


tablish their own superiority, nor monoplize the superiority 
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of a by-gone age, or a by-gone people, they have wit e- 
nough to claim the super.ority for that people, to whom they 
are in some way or other related in common with all their 
neighbours; and will do so, rather than allow that superi- 
ority to any of their neighbours, or to any people what- 
ever, to whom their neighbours, and not they are related. 
If we look into the hearts of any people of our earth, 
taking them aside for the purpose, nation by nation, where 
they are not much afraid of being overheard by a neigh- 
bour, they will be found everywhere to prefer their own 
poets, to the poets of their neighbours ; and not only to 
them, but to the poets of Greece and Rome. If you do 
not believe this—lay your hand upon your heart-—swear 
to speak true—forget your scholarship, and if it may be, 
the prejudice of your school, the pride which induces you 
to speak well of that which you have paid much to learn, a 
pride which will not suffer a man to acknowledge that he 


what—after all—is not worth half a year’s labour—forget 
all this and say (if your mother tongue is English) wheth- 
er you do not believe Shakspeare—William Shakspeare 
and John Milton to be the too greatest poets that God ever 
put the breath ef life into. Speak the truth. You do be- 
lieve this; but then, you are courteous enough, | dare say, 
to put whom ?—Corneille, or Dante, Petrarca Racine or 
Schiller? Goethe or somebody else? no—but Virgil or 
Homer in the chief place, next below Shakspeare and 
Milton. 


his native born idol in the chief place, Homer and Virgil 
next, no matter whom—Shekspear it may be, or Hafez or 
Goethe next. il would unite probably in awarding the 
second place to Homer and Virgil, after securing the first 
for their own idols. This would they do, in the solitude 
of their own hearts, if the truth were known. But being 
aware of what would follow, they dare not speak the 


faith—aware that if they did so, it would be scouted by 
all their neigbours in the great commonwealth of literature, 
as the faith of men, utterly carried away by their absurd, 
savage vanity;—so they have wit enough to give way 
-a little, to abandon the chief place with a show of superb 
candour, to the Bard of Greece dr the Bard of Rome,part- 
'ly to justify the putting up of their native idols, at the next 
breath, into the second place; and partly because, though 
they have but a share in the glory of Homer and Virgil, a 
share such as every neighbor has, and a very small one 
too—such as a people acquire in the glory of those, who 
teach them by the sword, or scourge them with fire into a 
deep veneration for thé mighty of their mighty race,— 
they have a notion that half a loaf is better than no hread; 
and that, as they have no chief idol of their own, altogeth- 
er of their own, it is better to give the high seat peacea- 
bly to one, or two, in whose awful reputation, they and 
their neighbours have a common property, however small 
itmay be, provided the share be equal, rather than to a 
poet, in whose reputation they have no share at all. 

It may be said perhaps, that the second place being 
awarded here by all parties, to the Greek and the Roman, 
while no two parties are able to agree for the first place 
—it may be said, on the authority ofa case that occured 


first place. 


with national jealousy, would have produced the ver 
saine issue in the very same case. 
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has been wasting the better part of a life, in the study of 


A neighbour will do very much the same with his 
literary gods ; the Frenchman, with his great Corneille ; 
a true Italian, with his Dante or Petrarca—each putting 


truth, as literary men—they dare not acknowledge their 


agesago among the haughty Greek chiefs, that therefore, 
the second place, would be the first place—it being high- 
er proof of your worth, to be elected by many, to the 
second place, than to be elected by yourself alone, to the 
It may be so ; but are we to conclude from 
the vote so given that it is really so? I think we should 
not ; and why ? Because, whatever were the merits of 
the Roman or the Greek, national vanity co-operating 


National vanity would urge a people to try for the 
chief seat, everywhere, in every age, first for themselves; 
then, for their immediate, exclusive progenitors—failing 
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there, then for those, be they who they may, the com- 
mon fathers of mankind, if you will, in whose reputation 
they have—though ever so small a share—a sharo, as 
large as that of their neighbours. And so, with national 
jealousy, It would induce a people to award the palin 
everywhere, in overy age, to those who do not belong 
either directly or indirectly to their neighbors alone—that 
is, to such as do not belong altogether to a co-temporary 
people, or to the exclusive progenitors of a co-temporary 
people ; to give it, in every case, where they are not able 
to obtain it for themselves or their exclusive progenitors, 
to the progenitors of all mankind, The vanity of a na- 
tion is like that of individuals who are defeated, or over- 
reached, or beaten, Rather than praise their conqueror, 
they blame themselves; rather than admit his being more 
skilful than they are, they will charge themselves with 
oversight, or negligence, or downright blundering. 

But to go back—ifa true Frenchman fails in getting the 
first place for the great Corneille, or Racine, or a true 
German, for Goethe or Schiller, as he would, if he were to 
try for it ever so much—he will award it of course to Ho- 
mer and Virgil, rather than to Shakspeare and Milton, or 
to Dante and ariosto. Privately giving the chief place, 
to the bard of his own country, he will give the second 
of course, to the Bard of Greece or Rume. Publicly, 
however, he gives the chief place to the Roman or the 
Greek at first, and keeps the second for the Bard of his 
own country ; thereby acknowledging that, if the great 
men of his country are not superior to the great men of 
all other countries, they are second but to those who un- 
doubtedly were so, ages and ages ago, men—the glory of 
their day—men of unapproachable power, in whose rep- 
utation he participates. 

In a word, the great ones of every people become the 
true measure, the indestructible standard of perfection, 
with al! the descendants of that people, whithersoever 
they go ; and with every people, whom they subdue, or 
give laws to ; and this, whatever may be their true merit, 
or even their comparative merit. Everywhere, the 
mother country is the lawgiver to all those who read her 
books or speak her language ; to her colonies, therefore, 
in every part of the earth ; and everywhere, the capital 
city—the metropolis of that mother country, is the court 
of appeal in every case ; the supreme arbiter in every 
question of taste or literature, fashion or parade, propriety 
or criticism, Ages and ages after a colony has become 
politically independent, yea—ages and ages after the 
mother-country has departed forever, the laws of that 
mother-country, in all that concerns literature and the 
fine arts will be in force, with a sort of despotic power, 
in every such colony. 

Thus, therefore, unless the great evil be provided for, 
by a wise forethought, London will give the law to all 
the Englishmen of our earth, and to all the descendants 
of Englishmen, for ages and ages to come ;_ while Mad- 
rid will do as much for the Spaniards of our earth, and of 
course to all the descendants thereof; and Paris to all the 
Frenchmen, who live now—or who may hereafter live on 
the face of our earth, be it in Europe, or be it in America; 
law, that is, in all that concerns literature, fashion, show, 
and the fine arts, long and long after they have ceased 
to bear sway in political and religious matters. Would 
there be no mischief in this ?—Much, I answer—much ; 
great mischief. They who give the law in taste, fashion, 
literature and show, need no legislative power, to gov- 
govern a people. 

British writers are studied all over America—to the ex- 
clusion of native writers ; British writers, who, generally 
speaking, teach habits altogether unfitted for America, 
spread fashions that are not suitable for the state of soci- 
ety here, and provoke every sort of absurd imitation. 
I have thought much of this evil. It is one which must 
be cured—if no‘, British writers and British lawyers may 
do, what British lawgivers, politicians, &c. were unable 
to do—they may hold America in perpetual bondage. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 
Provivence Caper 

It turns out, much to the surprise of everybody here, 
that the editor of this paper is not more fool than knave 
The fact would now appear to be quite the reverse, or at 
least doubtful. It will be remembered that he is the fel- 
low,who says at the top of his paper, “MORE THAN FOUR 
THOUSAND COPIES OF THIS PAPER ARE PUBLISHES 
EVERY WeEEK.”’ Now it turns out that his paper is pub- 
lished twice a week, and that therefore, instead of having 
4000 subscribers (one of the most impudent lies of the 
day) he can have, by his own showing, but 2000 ; and 
that—mark the result—if it be true, that 4000 copies are 
published every week, then his subscribers have two co- 
pies a week of the very same paper! Alas for the ingenu- 
ity of such cattle. 

Gyatax. 

There is really a pleasure in seeing this paper employed 
in a serious way for society as well as for its proprietors 
The “Letters from a mariner’’ are very good—but why in 
the name of decency are not other articles credited? That 
entitled “ Mystery,” is from an English journal—and yet 
who would ever suppose it? No credit is given—no sort 
of intimation ; but there it is to go before the world as a 
contribution to the Galaxy, though it belongs to a journal 
that paid at least twenty dollars for it in England. 


Tue Bacuerors’ Journat 

Is republishing Joe Miller and the almanacs of a 
by-gone age by piece meal. That story about the Irish- 
man going to bed with his spurs on, cannot be new to 
anybody above the age of three, in this country—or any 
where else, But the sTRANGE COMBAT Is a very good 
story—it would have been still better, if there had been 
a full-stop, after the privateer was run down. The next 
being partly an imitation of Irving’s Fisherman, off the 
grand banks, and partly out of proportion, isa great 
draw-back to the fine idea of a defenceless man, whose 
whole property is at stake, running his adversary through 
head first—with a ship. 


Boston CommerciaL GazeTrTe. 

By way of giving the public some idea of the Editor of 
the Yankee, in what is meant for a very impartial para- 
graph, and in fact is rather so, says that he “* may be em- 
phatically called the American Cobbett’”—(For which I 
am very sorry, believing as I do, the British Cobbett 
to be abundantly overrated, atid withal, one of the most 
unprincipled vagabonds onearth). It says moreover that 
my ‘‘style is remarkably affected(1I deny this)—eccentric, 
abrupt and original.’’ Abrupt it is, where abruptness in 
writing is required to do what abruptness in speech does 
every day—for writing should be natural, and written 
speech—varying with the subject—not the artificial dia- 
lect of colleges, or schools, or newspapers : He says too, 
that ‘‘ [throw off my paragraphs as boys do pebbles, 
heedless whom I hit, and indifferent whom I offend.’’— 
No such thing—these pebbles are always aimed, they 
always hit—and always hit the object they were aimed 
at ;—and I am not indifferent whom I offend. I never 
give offence without making my election before I pull 
the trigger:—That ‘‘ in controversy, I overpower one with 


a multitude of words and epithets:’’"—A mistake. I do not’ 


overpower an adversary by words, but by argument 
and facts; and if I use epithets, I use them that apply— 
and the proof is that they stick for the time like a burr 
Who ever heard me give another a nick-name ?—Cob- 
bett does—I never do. But Ido give an epithet now 
and then, which is (in my humble opinion) carefully 
and suitably applied: He says too, that ugainst these 
charges (alluding to the charges made by the scoun- 
drel newspapers of our country while 1 was abroad) “I 





have published a defence—ingeniously worked up, and 


calculated to neutralize their effect.’ Indeed—ing 

ly worked up, was it ?—and these eight hundred or a thou- 
sand newspapers that have been throttled and silenced 
from Dan to Beersheba, have been so, by nothing by 
‘ta defence ingeniously worked up, and caiculated to neu- 
tralize the effect” of the lies they told. 

Again—he.(the writer above inthe B. C G.) tells the 
public, that in England ** I was under the patronage and 
friendly roof of Jeremy Bentham.’ Patronage !—I—I 
—enduring the patronage of any man that breathes the 
breath of life. I should like to have Jeremy Bentham ap- 
pealed to in this matter.—He would smile a few, I rath- 
er guess, to hear anybody talk about patronage for 
John Neal—and perhaps would recollect the story about 
two members of parliament who took it into their heads 
to patronize me in spite of my teeth. 

But moreover—the B. C. G. says, that in England, 
beside other literary works, I applied myself to writing 
novels, principally sketches of local events and charac- 
ters in America ;’’ that ‘* one of these was handed to 
Mr. Miller of Pall Mall, for publication;’’ that ‘* he de- 
clined it on the ground of its personal and invidious 
allusions, a characteristic evidence of the discrimination 
of the American Bookseller.”’ The best part of the 
whole story '—and I should like to know to whom the 
writer is indebted for it. In a word—it is a lie from be- 
ginning to end. The novel spoken off, was written here, 
and carried to England with me—it did not contain a sin- 
gle allusion of either a personal or invidious nature ; it 
did not allude to any character alive. Mr. Miller appli- 
ed to me for it—his reasons for not” publishing, were not 
the reasons alluded to—he recommended it to Murray, but 
I did not offer it to Murray,nor to anybody else but Black- 
wood. It related altogether to the American Revolu- 
tion ; and was afterwards bought at my own price, pub- 
lished and paid for by Blackwood. No other novel 
did I write while I was abroad—but I partially pre- 
pared a few stories that I mean to publish here, at 
some future period. 

N. B. He says moreover, that I have ‘* become an ad- 
vocate !” asif I had nut been one for nearly ten years.— 
But enough—these are the people who pretend to keep 
the multitude informed on all matters of interest. 








New-York Mirror. 

A friend begs to know who Cornelia Hale is—the au- 
thoress of certain poetry which appears, he says, in a late 
Mirror, written by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Mrs, H’s. adopt- 
ed name is Cornelia: so they say: 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE,...NO, 1, 


The conversation continued. I must look to this, 
neighbour How. A disposition like his, requires to be 
narrowly watched. lam a minister ; and the Gospel 
teaches that a spirit of contention—war—and strife— 

Nonsense. You are pleased with his courage and 
proad of this achievement. 

Nevertheless, my friend— 

Nevertheless—flummery !—none of this affectation 
withme. I know you. You care no more for that 
precept of the Gospel, than I do. You like your boy 
all the better, for what he has done. It is all a piece 
of professional trick in you, to pretend otherwise. 
Human passions are the same in allof us. You are 
like other men, except that you think more highly of 
a courageous action than they, because your training 
-. made you more cowardly — 

Sir ! 

Hoity toity !—What have you to do with courage. 
I should like to know ?—animal courage—fighting 
courage—what business have you to be brave ? Is it 
any reproach to you—a minister of the Gospel, that 
you are prone to forgive insult—that you are not sud- 
den and quick, in quarrel ?—blood thirsty—revenge- 
ful—given to brawls, like those, who are called men 
of courage, and spirit ?—In short, is it any reproach to 
you, that you are a coward ? 

Sir—I will permit no man, be he who he may— 





And, were it not for my cloth— 


ey 

There it is, again !—There’s your consistency !—~ 
There goes the natural man !—You are no longer a 
hypocriie, now—you stand undisguised before me — 

ad’nt you better sit down ? 

Brave men, Ichabod W. How, are usually respect- 
ful to those who are defenceless, either on account 
of their sex, or age, their religion, or office. 

Handsomely put Sir— 

And it may sometimes happen that, those who in- 
sult the defenceless, may insult them, because they 
are so—protected by their— 

Badly pe You have repeated the word 
may, twice, What you would say, if you could, is 
this—that your gown is my protection. To which | 
reply thus—to wit—You are wrong—you know, in 
your own heart, that it is your protection ; that, if 
you were out of it, you would sooner jump into a fur- 
nace, than speak as you do with me. Am I intelli- 
gible ? I wish to be so. 

Perfectly. 

I am glad of it. 
as you say here— 

Like a sheep’s tail going over a wall,whispered Isaac, 

It were a pity to have any misunderstanding, be- 
tween us. But if you think me cowardly, resumed 
the preacher, is it either kind or courageous to tell me 
so? Ifit be true—I could not resent it; and you 
might as well affront a woman. 

Pretty fair. Now hear me. First, you are cow- 
ardly. That, there is no denying ; and I shall prove 
it, in a moment or two, to your own satisfaction—(if 
you acknowledge the truth) ; next, you pretend to 
be angry with your son, though you were fot angry, 
merely tokeep up your character with me; and 
thirdly you flew into a passion, becanse I called you, 
what you would have me, and all other men believe 
that you are—a sincere preacher of submission to in- 
sult and outrage—from conviction ;—an ambassador 
from the Prince of Peace, who taught his disciples, 
that what we call courage—animal coamge=to bale 
tality, and sinfulnmess—(I say nothing of moral cour- 
age)—that (substantially) what men call cowardice 
here is a virtue; and that those, who would follow 
him, should become what other men call cowards.— 
You flew into a passion, because I called you, what 
you pretend to be—a coward, from sincere, and hum- 
ble conviction. In short, you were a hypocrite, and 
I told you so. You denied it, and I have proved it, 
as I always do and will, whatever I have said, if it 
be denied. I donot speak unadvisedly. I never 
say any thing positively, unless I believe it: and I 
never believe anything, on slight evidence. 

But the scriptures—You spcke irteverently of them— 

Let us leave the scriptures. We are not in a temper 
for discussing any question which relates to them, 
at this time. Understand, however, that I venerate 
the scriptures ; and that what I have said was of 
you—not of them. The doctrine of peace and good 
will, is godlike ; but they who profess it, should be 
wary. Let them not assume too much, if they hope 
to be believed. The nature of man is not easily 
changed ; and, when folks of the masculine gender 
reprobate animal courage in their own young, they 
— me to search their hearts—with words like a 
knife. 

But that men should be called cowards, for acting 
from principle !— 

Jeremiah Smith—look you !—a man, who is wrong- 
edor insulted—if he have the power, and the courage 
to punish the aggressor—and yet forbear from 
principle, is a hero. But show me sucha man. He 
will not easily be found : and it is well, perhaps, that 
there are not many such ; else the wicked and pro- 
fligate, would have nothing to fear; and the unpro- 
tected and helpless would be at their mercy—laws 
would be of no use ; and the world in confusion. 

How dare you— 

All men are cowards by nature. It is education that 
makes them brave. You have never been educated 
for bravery. Therefore you—are still a coward. All 
animals are timid and cowardly, in proportion to their 
weakness. You are exceedingly weak (in physical 
power I mean)— therefore, you are more cowardly 
than the majority of men. Other professions lead 
men imto danger ; educate them to courage; that 
which you follow does not. Therefore, you are more 
cowardly than a man of another profession. Are you 
convinced ? 





I love to deal right-up-and-down 





By no means. Men are superior to animals, Some 
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animals are constitutionally brave—the lion, for ex- 
ample , some constitutionally disposed to warfare, 
game-cocks, bulls—and some we know to be untame- 
able to the last, like the hyena. ‘ : 

Very well expressed. But—ah!—You look as if 
you were ready to laugh in my face!— 

” [have a great inclination that way, I confess. 

Why? 

dl so vain, so dictatorial, so——— : 

You are mistaken. I am only very honest. When 
will you learn to call things by their right names ? 
You know that lam honest ; that my judgment is 

ood ; that Ido not undertake todo what I am 
not qualified to do; and that I will notsay what I do 
not believe. If I speak of another person—or of his 
abilities therefore ; and we happen to disagree, you 
are content with calling my opinion a mistaken one ; 
or with confessing that you do not see as Ido. But 
if | speak of myself—if I say that which you know 
to be true ; that which you yourself, would say of 
me (if you could)—you call me vain. Soif I happen 
to say that of myself, which you cannot agree to, 
hough you know that I believe what I say, instead of 
calling it a mistaken opinion, you call it a vain one. 
They who do this, Jeremiah Smith, are deceived b 
words. ‘They mistake honesty for vanity. They 
hypocrisy ,l) ing and subterfuge by the name of modes- 
ty. Take an example. I am a writer—I make a book 
—while it is in manuscript, a friend calls upon me ; 
and we read it over together. I express my opinion 
freely of it. I praise it. Were it another man’s 
production, he would probably agree with me ; or, 
if he did not, the worst thing that he would say, 
would be perhaps that I had a different opinion 
from him. He desires me to publish. I refuse. Yet 
am I called vain. 

But suppose I pursued a contrary course ; that I 
hung my head; syueezed his hand whenever he 
praised it, with tears in my eyes ; assured him that | 
was very unhappy about it—that I could not see an; 
thing excellent, or even tolerable in it. Well—he 
advises me to publish—praising it himself a thousand 
times more than I do, of course. I consent. Now 
Iam called a modest man—words—words—what an 
example for the age. 

Proceed, I pray you— 

Now what is the truth? In the first case, though 
I praise it, and am therefore called vain, I donot con- 
sider it worthy of the public, and I refuse to let them 
see it. In the latter, though I treat the book before 
my friend as poor stuff—I do publish it, showing 
thereby, that I think it good enough for the rest of 
the world—Yet—that is called modesty ? 

Nay sir—take enother case. Somebody shows me 
a picture. I condemn it.—Another carries me to see a 
piece of statuary. I praise it. A third requests my 
opinion of certain music—I pronounce the whole to 
be in a bad taste. At the same time however, | take 
particular care to say nothing offensive. I do every 
thing gently—so—and so—andso. I pass for a well- 
behaved critic—a modest man. But another gives 
correspondent opinions ; or, if you please, opinions 
directly the reverse. We meet. Our reasons are 
asked. I talk a good. deal—notl apparently to show 
that the painter is wrong—the sculpture fine—the 
composer mistaken, or deficient in taste; but merely 
to show that Iam right. My fellow-critick disdains 
to talk about the matter—he scorns to show that he 
is right. His reasons only go to show that those, 
whom he condemns, are wrong ; and those whom he 
praises, right. I praise every body,even while finding 
fault. He praises nobody, till it is due to justice. 
At last, the critica] question is put. I am asked why 
I condemn this—whether I do so because I think my 
taste better that his, whose taste | have condemned. 
By no means—I protest against any such conclusion. 
Of course—I pass for a modest man. But my associate 
when the same question is put to him, looks you right 
in the face and answers, without reserve or qualifica- 
tion—Yes—lI say that-the taste of so and so is bad— 
because it is not like my taste ; and I say that the 
taste of Mr. so and so, is good, because it zs like my 
taste.—He is called vain——what folly—he should 
be called honest ; 4 dishonest ; he a speaker of the 
truth—I, a liar—— 

There is no reasoning with you Ichabod ; but—— 

But vou are not convinced. 1 know exactly what 


THE YANKEE. 


has always pursued the straight-forward course of my 
ancestors, forbearing to intrude upon the. customs and 
changes, that have been effected by fashion, novelty, and 
a thousand other phantoms of the day, of as little conse- 
quence to me, as have regarded the innovations, falsely 
called improvements,with regard to literature and general 
knowledge, as too far above my reach, and have never 
hitherto been inclined to break cover, as an advocate 
for the faith of any particular set of opinions. Conscious 
of my own imperfections, I have carefully avoided any 
interference with the subjects which have been agitated 
abroad. But a sense of duty to the rising generation, urges 
me to appear on the stage, to point out one of the most 
prominent errors in a branch of science of vital importance, 
in my humble opinion, to the present & future generations. 
[ allude tothe subject of Grammar. In some of your 
former numbers you have given an earnest of your inten- 
tions and views on the subject; and knowing a little 
from experience of your critical talents in this branch, I 
have for sometime looked for a discovery of this kind; but 
presuming you have but little time to spare, I have made 
bold to submit for your perusal my views and feelings on 
this point, leaving for your better judgment and discretion, 
to decide on their correctness, and if they meet your a 

probation,to promulgate them to the world, but not ‘‘with 
all their imperfections on thejr head.”” GramMar, 
though hitherto regarded as a dry, uninteresting subject, 
acquired only by the most arduous, constant, and perse- 
vering devotion of time and talents, and the quickest dis- 
cernment, and most deep penetration to unravel its mys- 
teries, and follow its intricacies, now offers to its seekers 
facilities which are not to be lightly esteemed. The 
laborious drudgery usually attending this subject is done 
away. Although close application is still necessary to ac- 
complish its tasks, (if so they may be called) still a suffi- 
cient excitement is kept up in the minds of the pupils, 
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‘*« Mr Neal,—I am but a plain sort of a man, one who| to be accomplished are attempted by a contradiction in 


terms. For example, a child is learnt(2) to know a part 
of speech by a letter placed over it signifying its name. 
as vb. for verb, part. for participle, conj. for conjunction; 
as if the same word were always a verb, or participle, or 
conjunction; or as if it were not as easy to learn (3) a 
child right as wrong. Suppose for a moment a child so 
taught were to see the same word in another place and 
under different circumstances, would he know it? No! 
Why not? Because there was no sign affixed, by which to 
assist him in associating the derivation with its correspon- 
ding derivation; he is therefore lost, completely in the 
dark; his guide post is not there, and correct principles 
of grammar, a compass which would have helped him 
out, he never possessed ; and he is doomed to remain in 
ignorance and uncertainty until his pilot sees fit to ex- 
tricate him, which he does at last in a way, to be pres- 
ently noticed. In the mean time the association sticks 
by him (the child) and is fixing an impression so deep 
and lasting on his young and ductile mind, that it 
will take his life long to eradicate it, ones aside the use- 
less waste of time in learning (4) the child to distinguish 
the same word that may be used as a different part of 
speech, he must guess his way through half a dozen be- 
fore he hits the right one; and is consoled,when he misses 
the first, second, third time, by the repeated assertion of 
his teacher that ‘* Noah Webster would’nt have called it 
so.’’ This ineffectual and reprehensible mode of instruc- 
tion is not the result of experience, but rather smatters 
of the prevailing spirit of innovation, so productive of 
erroneous opinions, when not directed by judgment, and 
required by the inefficiency of the promulgated laws of the 
subject. This retrogade step, in the march of improve- 
ment, is much to be deprecated, and should be looked to 
by parents, who care Er the welfare and progress of 
their children in this department of science. Would they 
but open their eyes wide, and ruminate in their own 





corresponding to the labor to be performed. The spur 
of ambition likewise lends its aid to quicken and stimulate 
the intellect to vigorous exertion, firing the mind with a} 
sort of rivalship in acquiring, which begets a correspon- 
dent result. I will now say a word or two on the pres- 
ent modes of teaching the science. One of these modes 
has been adopted and pursued with success by a person* 
who has faithfully tested its merits during several years, 
both in this town, (where he has done more for the 
advancement of this science than all others who have at- 
tempted it) and in other places, some of which are our 
most noted cities and towns, viz: in Mass;, New-York 
city, Philadelphia, where it has borne the criticisms and 
received the approbation, not of Professors of Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew and Chaldaic tongues ; nor of professors 
of midwifery, of astronomy, or hydrostatics,but the liberal, 
well-informed men of erudition and practical knowledge ; 
men who cid not make a grammar before they learnt one, 
nor teach it before they were able to write an advertise- 
ment for a hot-corn vender, or a puff for an oysterman. 
This mode is on the simplest inductive method, and 
merits the attention of-the friends of science and litera- 
ture,as a valuable disideratum in this science. Commenc- 
ing with the parts of speech, each in rotation receives his 
close investigation and explanation relative to its various 
properties, uses,&c. and the learner is not set to passing, 
but parsing words, until he shall have acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the nature and uses of them, to tell 
the whys and wherefores; and though he progresses(1) 
at first slowly, though surely, he is storing vis mind with 
an index to language, a dictionary of Grammar, a basis 
whereon to build a useful, accurate, pure and elegant 
style of writing; he advances nothing which he has not a 
reason for, and can detect the superficial reasoner, en- 
trenched behind all the subtleties he may have at his 
command. There is yet another method taught or prof- 
ferred to the public, under the cognomen of,or more 
properly title, (for such modes ought to have titles so 
large that a childmight’not mistake them) of ‘* Gram- 
mar Simplified,’’ whose merits we are not prepared 
to discuss, nor inclided to overlook, but whose demerits 
we wish to hold in such a light as they shall be viewed 
by the candid and impartial with peremptory disapproba- 
tion. I allude to the method of teaching children me- 
chanically the primary principle of their mother tongue, 
and leaving them to correct the false and imperfect man- 
ner in which they were taught, at a maturer age. The 
principles on which this simplification is grounded, are 
weak, contradictory, and inadequate to rendering the task 
easier and thorough at the same time. The two objects 


*Mr. R. G. Greene, Who deserves well the thanks and good wishes of the lov- 
ers of correct language, and the public generally, for his meritorious exertions 








in the cause of enlightening and expanding the mind of the unintormed and ivlii- 
erate of all classes, Such men are invaluable to a ity like uhis,and should 
he encouraged. : 

(1) Yankee. No such verb as to . [prefer correcting these faults 





you would say. I generally leave you just where | 
find you. 


in this way, to substituting other words for those which are not English, since it 
mikes people observe and remember. Ed. 





minds the probable consequences of this neglect, I am 
persuaded that their good sense would not sutier this sub- 
ject to rest, until they had thoroughly investigated it, 
and applied the proper correction; and a hope that an 
impartial, unprejudiced comparison of the two modes here 
mentioned might have the desired effect, has led me, at 
this time, to suggest the above remarks. FAIR PLAY. 

I observed in your review of the high school’s text 
book, you remark that you did not consider as essential 
faults, a few errors in grammar, punctuation, &c.—and 
therefore crave your charity, for my good intentions. 

(2) (3) (4) Ditto, We teach another—we learn ourselves. Ed. 





Ihave an idea that the readers of the Yankee will 
receive the following as | do—if so, the writer should 
be satisfied. 

TOJ.N. : 

** Tis hard to convince our friendlings that unspiced 
food is the most wholesome, however nauseous to an un- 
accustomed palate. °Tis hard to make them see for them- 
selves that the measuring-sticks which our fathers gave us 
were sometimes cut, or bit far too short. They oceasion- 
ally bring in old Matter-of-fact—now he’s the very man 
love to hear talk, when he has on his new coat, or is not 
picking the sleeves of his old one—but I suspect they are 
thinking of dad when they maintain that madam Literature 
ought always to be saluted hat in hand,and with a crouch- 
ing knee. (I would not pull off my hat to yourself—how 
proud, not to cringe! how totally depraved, to do in all 
respects as you would be done by !) They have yet'te 
know that Parnassus is to be levelled to fill up the low 
places of the earth, and that her ladyship must come down 
and put on her sisterly garments, unjess the flagging wings 
of her blessed Nine take a new sprout, and support her at 
her ‘ aerial ease.’ 

When I do not see clearly, I know where a mote is as 
likely to be as anywhere, and forbear a moment to vocife- 
rate Blur ; but when I do see clearly, and see a sly finger 
clapped on one side of the balance, my finger instinctively 
lights on the other. And at the reiterated charge of Neal’s 
descension, echo answers condescension ; and the conclu- 
sion is, that if necessity at times caJls a man to fish in mud- 
dy water, himself is to judge which is the best fish-hook, 
a duck’s-bill or sugar-tongs. LOVERIGHT. 
————————————— 

TO CORRES PONDENTS.—Exceedingly obliged to Homespun. What 
he supposes to be true, however, is true. Not only ‘have all these changes been 
foreseen, but they have been foretold. Men are of a nature not to forgive those 
who will have their own way even in doing them good—they prefer sugar- 
»lums to medicine, if the first be given with a smile, and the last with a frown. 

ut why give it with a frown ?—because there are those who will uot take it 
without—people who cannot be cured of mischievous habits, without being re- 
p coached for it before others. When a given quantity of the drug will not do, 
double the dose,” If hints are not enough—speak out. If private reprdof be not 
enough, and the individual be worth ii, give him reproof iv public. In a word-- 
whatever will do most gvod, thut do you. —_" 

A clever Review of the “ Review of Scott’s Napoleon, by a writer in the 
Christion Examiner.” next week—if convenient. 

“A Subscriber” ne-t week—unless put aside by something not now forese®y. 

A heap of other communicatious hereafter. 
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POHTICAL DEPARTMENT 








Selected by a Correspondent. 


THE PRISONER’S TRANCE 
When his last companion died. 





From Byron. 


I had no thought, no feeling, none— 
Among the stones I stood a stone ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray,— 
It was not night, it was not day, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness without a place ; 

And silence, and a stirless breath, 

Which neither was of life nor death. 


A light broke in upon my brain, 
It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard. 
A lovely bird with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me ! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more. (?) 
It seemed like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate ; 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again; 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 





OTHO—A TRAGEDY. 
ACT IIL.—Continued, 


Scene ll. 4 wood. Hermann passing slowly, in 
deep thought. 
Herm. The evening wears apace, 
The blue and awful solitudes above, 
Are oyerpeopled on a night like this— 
And men have thought— 
(Enter Epovarp.) Come hither, Sir— 


The holy skies— 


Ed. My lord ! 
Herm. The rebel—hast thou seen him since?— 
Ed. I have. 
Herm. And told him of his doom ? 
Ed. I did, my lord. 
Herm. And did he bear it well ? How looked his 
eyes?— 
Did he not falter in his tread ?>— 
Ed. My lord! 


He falter in his tread !—His eyes were calm— 
And thoughtful Sir, and very terrible— 
I e seen a serpent crushed and trodden—his 
Were like the eyes of Otho, please you, sir— 
Herm They tell me that he took thee once, a pris- 
oner— ; 
Refused a ransom for thee, sent thee home, 
Eucumbered with barbarian spoil—Is’t true ? 

Ed. ’Tis very true, my lord ; he saved my life ; 

And when I named my mother, set me free— 
And wept upon my forehead— 

Herm. Otho weep ! 

Ed. He did, in truth; and I could feel his tears— 
(’T was in the dead of night)—and hear him breathe 
Convulsively, although he stood and spoke 
With deep composure, Sir, I thought his heart 
Would stun me. 

Herm. 

Ed. It beat so on my head 
While he embraced me—we were all alone— 

And I so frightened, that I called aloud 

Upon my mother ; whereupon he rose, 

Trembling from head to foot—and stood— 

And shook me off ; and bade me go in peace. 

(Tumult in the distance—voice heard calling Evov- 


How !— 


ARD.) 
And cheer my mother’s heart— 
Herm. He weep !— 
Go, Edouard, thou art called. The revelry (Exit Ep- 
OUARD,) 
Hath now begun—I’ll wander in the wood, 


Until they summon me to meet my Eva. ( Exit.) 
(Enter people in confusion.) 

Ist Sold. Not here ! not here !—Divide and scour the 

wood—! 
(Enter Duxe.) 
How now, good sirs!—what wild alarm is this ? 
(Exeunt people in every direction.) 
All gone !—impossible—am I alone?— 
Unheeded and alone— 
(Enter 2d Sotp1eR) Come hither, sir— 

2d Sold. Toarms! to arms! The enemy is here!— 

( Trumpet from the wood—roll of drums.—) 


Duke. 
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They’ve taken him prisoner, Sir—they— 
(Company returning in consternation.)— 
omp. *Twas he ! 
’T was he, indeed !—They’ve borne him to his death?— 
And hark !—O God ! they’re thundering at the walls ! 
Duke. Ido not understand you—who is this ?— 
I pray you have compassion on ine—speak— 

Comp. Lord Hermann, Sir !—Lord Hermann—he is 

one!— 

My son—the bridegroom !—forward to the 
walls ? 

Up with your banners !—out, with all your power ! 
And meet me in the court—( Exeunt all but the Duxe.) 
No mercy now!— 
Our son shall be redeemed ! 
(Enter Eva.—) 

( Falling at his feet.) O save him, Sir !— 

Nay, navy, my daughter —rouse thee—they 
will hold 
Our Hermann as a hostage—rouse thee, child !— 
(Enter Morirz, and his followers. They surround 

the Dukg.)— 

Mor. Old man, who art thou ?—lead us tothy lord;— 
Nay, nay—that bearing Sir, is out of place— 

We want Lord Hermann—tell us where he is— 

What ho !—to arms !—(looking out) our prey is nigh 
athand!— , 
(Enter HERMANN, with followers.) 

Plant every foot, I hear Lord Hermann’s voice !— 

Herm. Lord Hermann’s voice—whate’er thou art, 

young man, 
Will be the signal of thy death—fall on !— 
Home, to the hilt, with every blade ! Strike home ! 
—The lady Eva here !—our father, tuo !— 
Back, back, my gallant men! Surround them both, 
And leave me tomy fate— 

Mor. Now, comrades, now ! 
Heed not their cries—down with him to the earth ! 
But—spare his life— 

( They fall upon Hermann all together, and overpower 
him.) 

(To his men, who are advancing to the res- 
cue.) Back io your post, I say— 
Ten thousand curses on you, if you dare !— 

Back to your post ! and guard them with your lives ; 
On to the castle, instantly—begone !—( They retreat.) 

Mor.—Away, away! we've spoiled them oftheir 

strength— 
Into the saddle with him !—bear him off !— 

Herm. Nay, heed them not, beloved !—heed them 

not— 
Their leader is thy hostage—Eva, wake !— 
And father, to the walls !—Alive or dead— 
While he is in thy power, we need not fear— 

Mor. The bridegroom and the bride, by heaven!— 

Herm. Away ! j 
( Exeunt omnes, Hermann’s men with Duxe and Eva.) 

Mor. The bridegroom’s father too!—O, had we now, 
Another dozen of our fellows here— 

A kingdom would not ransom half our spoil : 

I cannot bear to leave them ;~-yet, we must— 

And hark ! a trumpet! sounding in our way— 

Spring to your saddles ! plunge into the wood !— 
(Exeunt omnes. 


Duke. 





Eva. 
Duke. 


Herm. 





NOT ALL A LIE,«<0=By Byron, 


When we bid adieu to youth, 
Slaves to the fickle world’s control, 
We sigh a long farewell to truth ; 
That world corrupts the noblest soul. (?) 


Ah joyous season, when the mind 
Dares all things boldly but to lie ; 
When thought, ere spoke, is unconfined, 
And sparkles in the placid eye. 


Not so in man’s maturer years, 
When Man himself is but'a tool ; 
When interest sways our hopes and fears, 
And all must love and hate by rule. 


With fools in kindred vice the same, 
We learn at length our faults to blend ; 
And those, and those alone may claim 
The prostituted name of friend. 


>. 





Know that pride, . 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, has faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 











Is in its infancy. WorpsworrTh. 
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FROM COLLINS'S GDE TO FEAR, 


Thou, to whom the world unknown 
With all its shadowy shapes is shown ; 
Who seest appalled the unreal scene, 
While fancy lifts the veil between ; 
Ah Fear, ah frantic Fear, 
What monsters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whose linbs of giant mould, 
What mortal eye can fixed behold ? 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hang:ng rock to sleep. 
While Vengeance in the lurid air 
Lifts her red arm, exposed and bare ; 
On whom that ravening brood of fate 
That lap the blood of sorrow, wait; 
Who, Fear, this ghastly train can see, 
And not look madly wild, like thee ? 





Something was said a week or two ago, about the 
familiarity of writing Scotch—low-land Scotch; « 
friend has volunteered a proof here. 


‘* My chambermaid has so long neglected to change my 
pillow cases, I believe out of pure good nature, for she’sa 
sind-hearted good girl, that they begin to show evident 
marks of havmg beentoo long in use. They are nota 
little soiled, and are somewhat torn. I this morning, 
addressed the following lines — 


TO MY RENT AND DIRTY PILLOW CASES, 


Your quarter’s out, ye dirty pugs, 
Be oi ’t the wash, an’ hang ye ; 
Or ‘let me whisper ’i y’r lugs,”’ 
lll tak a stick an’ bang ye. 
I've nae sa’ many claes to wash, 
That ye need be sae fearfu’ ; 
Haud up y’r heads,—an’ never fash, 
They’ll make ye clean, an’ cheerfu’. 
Besides, they’ll sew y’r belly’s tight, 
An’ make ye haud y’r dinners ; 
An’ pat ye into decent plight, 
Ye graceless ,ragged sinners. 

FROM MY GARRET AT POODUCK. 


Ane 


“ QUESTION FOR THE YANKEE, 











Ought prize-writing to be encouraged? Why.? Why 
not ?”? 
Answer. Yes, it ought to be encouraged ; why? Be- 


cause pay is another and a powerful inducement( where it 
is accepted, and nobody is obliged to receive it)for doing 
vour work well. 





NATURAL RIGHTS. 


Man’s natural rights are the foundationof all his civil 
rights. He did not enter imto society to have less rights 
than he had before, but to have those rights better secur- 
ed. Society grants him nothing ; every man is a proprie- 
tor. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man, when 
I feel for the honor and happiness of its character, I be- 
come irritated at the attempt to govern mankind by force 
and fraud, as if they were all knaves and fools, and can 
scarcely avoid disgust at those who suffer themselves to be 
thus imposed on. PAINE. 





To say of aman when drunk that he has lost his sen- 
ses, is literally true in the most comprehensive meaning of 
the word ; for he can neither see, hear, taste, smell, nor 
feel, with exactness. Bucnags. 
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